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To  feel  in  the  ink  of  the  slough 

And  the  sink  of  the  mire 

Veins  of  glory  and  fire 

Run  through  and  transpierce  and  transpire, 

And  a  secret  purpose  of  glory  fill  each  part; 

And  the   answering  glory  of  battle  fill  my  heart; 

To  thrill  with  joy  of  girded  men, 

To  go  on  forever  and  fail  and  go  on  again, 

And  be  mauled  to  the  earth  and  arise, 

And  contend  for  the  shade  of  a  word  and  a  thing 

not  seen  with  eyes, 
With   the   half   of   a   broken   hope  for   a   pillow   at 

night — 
That  somehow  the  right  is  right, 
And  the  smooth  shall  blpom  from  the  rough. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


WOMEN  AS  FARM  LABORERS 

At  no  previous  time  in  the  history  of  our 
country  would  the  question  of  women  as 
farm  laborers  have  been  of  any  general  in- 
terest to  us.  But  now,  with  many  of  our 
allies  looking  to  us  for  the  very  necessities 
of  life  and  with  our  farms  sadly  crippled  by 
the  scarcity  of  manpower,  the  question  be- 
comes one  of  the  most  pressing  questions  of 
the  day.  So  I  feel  that  it  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  you  to  hear  what  English  women  have 
done  to  help  solve  the  problem  of  labor 
shortage  on  the  farms  in  England  and  what 
American  women  are  planning  to  do  in  order 
to  meet  the  same  serious  problem  here. 

What  I  have  to  say  about  England  is 
taken  largely  from  an  account  in  the  Coun- 
try Gentleman  of  February  2nd. 

In  order  to  realize  just  what  help  English 
women  have  given  to  their  country  in  volun- 
teering for  the  farm  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  conditions  of  farming  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war. 

For  the  half  century  before  the  war,  so 
strong  was  the  tide  from  the  farm  to  the 
city  that  the  supply  of  laborers  in  that  time 
had  been  reduced  at  least  one-half.  Year 
after  year  more  and  more  land  passed  out 
of  cultivation.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war 
there  were  less  than  1,000,000  laborers  on 
farms,  and  of  these  about  one-third  enlisted 
or  were  recruited  into  the  army  by  the  end 
of  1916.  The  crop  of  1914  was  poor,  that 
of  1915  was  poorer,  and  by  the  end  of  1916 
it  seemed  certain  that  300,000  acres  more 
woiild  be  lost  to  the  plow.  The  government, 
aroused  by  the  unrestricted  U-boat  warfare, 
to  a  sense  of  the  desperate  necessity  to  in- 
crease the  food  production,  put  a  stop  to 
recruiting  from  the  farms  and  increased  the 
minimum  wage  of  farm  laborers  from  1.5  s. 
to  25  s.  per  week.  An  emergency  army  of 
thousands  of  men,  secured  from  the  second 
physical  classification,  was  distributed 
throughout  the  land.  The  military  ranks 
themselves  were  combed  for  men  who  knew 
how  to  plow,  and  even  5,000  school  boys  were 
organized- into  a  unit;  yet  the  situation  re- 
mained desperate.  Enough  labor  could  not 
be  had,  and  all  the  equipment  of  all  the 
world  could  avail  nothing  without  man- 
power. Whence  was  it  to  come?  Sometime 
before  this,  the  Board  of  Trade  had  formed 
throughout  England  and  Wales  women's 
war  agricultural  committees  to  secure  women 
as  workers.  This  organization  was  trans- 
ferred in  1917  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and   a  woman's   section   of   this   board   was 


formed  under  the  direction  of  a  most  com- 
petent and  clear-headed  woman,  Miss  Talbot 
— one  of  the  first  women  to  hold  oiEce  of 
high  authority  under  the  British  government. 

The  two  main  purposes  of  the  women 's 
section  were  to  secure  a  large  number  of 
part-time  workers  on  the  land,  and  to  re- 
cruit, train  and  equip  a  body  of  women  able 
and  willing  to  devote  their  entire  time  to 
agricultural  work  whenever  and  wherever 
required.  The  volunteers,  as  part-time  work- 
ers from  the  villages,  came  in  great  numbers, 
from  hardworking  women  who  had  a  general 
acquaintance  with  the  soil,  to  the  women  of 
the  semi-leisure  and  educated  classes.  At 
all  principal  points  in  all  counties  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  appointed  group  leaders  for 
the  recruits  from  the  villages,  and  these 
were  as  far  as  possible  women  with  some 
technical  knowledge  of  farming.  This  pro- 
vision contributed  no  little  to  the  eificiency 
of  the  crews  of  workers.  The  daughters  of 
practically  every  country  family  in  England 
have  taken  up  work  on  their  own  farms  side 
by  side  with  the  village  laborers,  and  even 
the  titled  women  are  doing  their  part  on 
the  land. 

The  army  of  part-time  workers,  about 
200,000  strong,  proved  itself  literally  inval- 
uable, particularly  in  the  rush  seasons,  and 
being  permanently  organized  is  available  for 
the  coming  year.  For  full-time  service  any- 
where and  at  any  time  more  than  40,000 
ivere  registered,  but  of  these  only  about  8,000 
were  accepted,  partly  because  of  the  high 
physical  standards  set,  partly  because -of  the 
reluctance  of  the  farmers  to  employ  women. 

* '  With  those  whom  the  government  ac- 
cepted it  entered  into  these  undertakings: 
To  train  the  members  of  the  Women  's  Land 
.4irray,  as  it  was  called,  for  a  month,  free  of 
charge;  to  provide  necessary  equipment;  to 
maintain  them  in  depots,  not  only  between 
the  end  of  their  training  and  their  first  em- 
ployment, but  also  during  terms  of  non-em- 
ployment; to  secure  for  them  a  minimum 
wage  of  eighteen  shillings  a  week;  to  ar- 
range for  a  system  of  promotions  within  the 
army;  to  make  every  effort  to  help  women 
who  might  later  desire  to  find  permanent 
settlement  upon  the  land. 

"Training  began  and  is  now  proceeding 
at  250  training  centers  established  by  the 
board.  Several  of  these  'schools'  are  on 
large  estates,  but  most  of  them  are  con- 
ducted on  ordinary  commercial  farms.  Near 
these  farms  private  houses  have  been  taken 
over,  at  which  the  women,  under  matrons, 
are  lodged.  The  equipment  for  a  member  of 
the  Women 's  Land  Army  consists  of  two 
pairs  of  overalls,  a  pair  of  stout  breeches, 
boots,  gaiters  and  a  hat,  the  whole  outfit  be- 
ing renewable  every  six  months.  Further- 
more, depots  in  which  to  maintain  women  of 
the  army  who  are  either  ill  or  out  of  work 
liave  been  opened  in  every  county.  Lastly, 
the  village  registrars  of  England  have  been 
constituted  an  organization  to  befriend 
these  girls  who  have  left  their  homes  for 
strange  surroundings. ' ' 

The  housing  problem  of  the  women  lab- 


orers when  actually  at  work  away  from  home 
has  presented  serious  difficulties  in  England. 
In  many  cases  where  women  were  perma- 
nent laborers,  farmers  have  taken  them  into 
their  homes.  Sometimes  they  have  been 
housed  in  the  neighborhood  among  the  resi- 
dents, the  government  going  so  far  aa  to 
commandeer  rooms  when  necessary.  Some- 
times they  had  a  central  lodging  house  and 
went  to  their  work  by  motor  transport. 

The  number  of  women  working  on  farms 
in  England  is  more  than  250,000. 

It  is  a  gratifying  feature  of  the  Women 's 
Land  Army  that  farmers  who  in  the  begin- 
ning were  strongly  opposed  to  the  employ- 
ment of  women  as  laborers  have  in  many 
cases  become  converts  and  are  looking  to 
the  women  for  help  the  next  season. 

* '  Nevertheless,  a  word  must  be  added  con- 
cerning those  departments  of  farm  work  into 
which  women  have  fitted  and  have  not  fitted. 
Put  them  down  immediately  for  failures  in 
heavy  work;  not  one  woman  in  a  hundred 
will  have  proved  of  use  at  the  plow.  On 
the  other  hand,  thousands  have  proved  al- 
most a  superiority  in  the  care  of  stock.  Edu- 
cated women,  in  particular,  have  been  singu- 
larly successful  as  milkers;  village-reared 
women  have  developed  high  aptitude  in  such 
field  operations  as  hoeing,  turnip  singling 
and  potato  planting.  But  the  heavier  work 
they  cannot  do  and  should  not  be  put  to. 
England's  experience  hag  proved  that  at- 
tempts to  go  against  this  rule  are  variously 
disastrous. ' ' 

Certainly  it  must  be  a  great  satisfaction 
to  the  women  who  have  helped  their  country 
in  this  patriotic  way  to  know  that  they  have 
had  a  share  not  only  in  saving  300,000  acres 
from  passing  out  of  cultivation,  but  also  in 
reclaiming  700,000  more  from  idle  lands.   • 

How  are  conditions  here  in  America? 
What  are  our  prospects  for  growing  the 
greatest  crops  our  country  has  ever  pro- 
duced? I  saw  not  long  ago  in  one  of  my 
authorities  on  things  agricultural  that  of  the 
men  now  in  military  service  a  larger  propor- 
tion had  come  from  the  farm  than  from  any 
other  walk  in  life.  How  is  this  labor  short- 
age, which  was  acute  even  before  we  entered 
the  war,  to  be  met — now  that  so  many  men 
have  left  the  farms  within  the  last  year? 
So  far  the  government  has  shown  no  indica- 
tions of  releasing  men  from  the  army  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  till  the  land,  and  more 
and  more  widespread,  and  more  and  more 
urgent  grows  the  demand  of  the  farmer  for 
labor.  Can  our  women  fill  the  vacancies  left 
by  the  men?  The  answer  has  already  been 
given  through  the  far-sighted  and  patriotic 
experiments  of  last  summer.  At  Vassar,  at 
]Mt.  Holyoke,  at  Bryn  Mawr,  college  girls 
have  demonstrated,  on  their  college  or  special 
farms,  that  they  are  physically  capable  of 
rendering  efficient  service  in  light  farm  work. 

Of  a  rather  different  nature  were  the  ex- 
periments launched  by  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee of  the  Mayor's  Committee  of  Women 
on  National  Defense  in  New  York  City. 
These  were  based  on  what  is  known  as  the 
"unit  plan,"   and  credit  therefor   must   be 
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given  to  Miss  Gildersleeve,  of  Barnard  Col- 
lege, and  to  Mrs.  Short,  an  Austrian  baron- 
ess, who  has  spent  much  time  in  studying 
European  and  English  garden  schools. 

The  central  idea  of  this  unit  plan  is  that 
the  women  workers,  ranging  usually  from 
10  to  35  in  number,  live  in  a  community 
under  a  captain  or  supervisor  and  go  out 
from  this  center  in  squads  to  work  on  neigh- 
boring farms  or  estates.  An  unused  house, 
or  barn,  or  tents  are  fixed  up  for  living 
quarters  and  kitchen  utensils  and  beds  arc 
furnished  by  the  employer.  The  workers 
themselves  furnish  their  linen,  china,  silver 
and  provisions.  One  of  the  number  is  dele- 
gated to  be  cook  and  housekeeper  and  her 
wages  are  paid  by  the  group.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  units  sept  out  was  that  un- 
der the  direction  of  Barnard  College.  One 
unit  sent  to  Milton,  N.  Y.,  for  the  straw- 
berry season,  was  composed  of  ten  girls, 
each  representing  a  different  trade  and  oc- 
cupation. They  were  paid  by  piece  work, 
and  their  average  individual  earnings  for 
the  five  weaks  wefe  $31.00.  They  returned 
to  their  homes  with  increased  weight  and 
in  the  best  of  health.  And  the  farmer  was 
BO  well  satisfied  that  he  has  planned  to  have 
two  units  another  season.  One  member  of 
this  group  says :  "I  never  had  such  a  good 
time  in  all  my  life,  and  if  I  can,  I  am  going 
to  spend  every  other  vacation  in  this  same 
way.  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  came 
back  to  town  with  my  pocket  full  instead 
of  being  in  debt,  and  more  than  that,  I 
feel  like  work. ' ' 

To  quote  from  an  article  on  one  of  these 
units:  "Surely  that  is  a  profitable  way  to 
spend  a  vacation — a  vacation  profitable  to 
body,  soul  and  pocketbook.  The  plan  is 
one  not  only  to  express  patriotism  in  a  very 
practical  way  in  a  time  of  national  need, 
but  also  a  permanent  measure  to  give  women 
working  in  city  factories  and  offices  and 
school  rooms  an  opportunity  to  spend  their 
vacations  working  in  the  open  under  the  best 
conditions  possible  and  in  many  instances 
earning  money  in  another  trade  when  their 
first  is  forcing  them  to  idleness  for  many 
consecutive  weeks  from  spring  to  fall.  It 
is  so  obvious  a  plan  that  one  wonders  it  was 
never  thought  of  before.  But  as  with  many 
other  things  the  war  has  crystallized  the 
need  and  engendered  the  patriotic  zeal  to 
put  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  this  sort  into 
practice. ' ' 

One  cannot  believe  that  the  scheme  so  suc- 
cessful now  can  sink  into  nothingness  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  Will  it  not  rather  prove 
one  of  the  lasting  benefits  of  the  war? 

These  experiments  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  though  scattered  and  few,  show  that 
women  can  do  the  lighter  work  on  the  farm 
efficiently,  and  that  with  no  detriment  to 
their  health.  But  if  we  are  to  meet  the  ap- 
peal of  the  Food  Administrator  for  increased 
production  in  the  present  agricultural  crisis, 
immediate  and  concerted  action  throughout 
the  whole  country  is  imperative.  How  is 
such  action  to  be  taken?  What  is  being 
planned  to  arouse  women  to  the  need  of 
their  help  on  the  farm?  I  can  best  answer 
these  questions  by  quoting  from  the  follow- 
ing letter  of  Delia  West  Marble,  Chairman 
of  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Woman 's 
Land  Army  of  America: 

* '  In  order  to  help  solve  this  serious  agri- 
cultural problem,  the  Woman 's  National 
Farm  and  Qarden  Association,  at  the  sug- 


gestion of  the  Woman's  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  called  a  con- 
ference in  New  York  City  on  the  2lBt  of 
December.  This  conference  resolved  itself 
into  an  Advisory  Council  of  the  Woman 's 
Land  Army  of  America,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  stimulate  the  formation  of  a  land  army 
of  women  to  take  the  places  on  the  farms  of 
the  men  who  are  being  drafted  for  active 
services.  At  this  and  subsequent  meetings 
representatives  of  the  following  organiza- 
tions were  present:  The  Woman's  Com- 
mittee of  the  State  Council  of  Defense;  the 
Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Asso- 
ciation; the  Garden  Club  of  America;  the 
Federal  Food  Administration;  the  National 
Board  of  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations; the  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell 
University;  the  New  York  State  School  of 
Agriculture,  Farmingdale.         •  •  • 

Representatives  of  other  organizations  are, 
from  time  to  time,  being  added  to  the  Coun- 
cil. 

■ '  When,  last  summer,  in  response  to  the  call 
of  the  President  for  increased  production, 
women  all  over  the  country  took  up  farm 
and  garden  work,  three  important  facts  were 
established : 

1.  Women,  by  volunteering  for  agricul- 
tural work  in  considerable  numbers,  proved 
that  they  felt  the  appeal  made  to  their  pa- 
triotism. 

2.  They  performed  satisfactorily  every 
branch  of  agricultural  work.  Even  un- 
trained, city  bred  women  worked  efficiently 
under  supervision.  Their  work  and  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  done,  won  praise  from 
their  employers. 

3.  The  women  themselves  testify  that 
their  health  was  improved  rather  than  im- 
paired by  the  hard  labor  and  that  they  heart- 
ily enjoyed  the  experience, 

' '  In  view  of  these  facts,  we  are  asking  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  representative  women 's 
colleges  throughout  the  country  to  co-operate 
with  us  in  any  of  the  following  ways: 

1.  By  organizing  for  their  localities  a 
unit  or  units,  which  will  be  ready  to  go  into 
the  field  in  the  early  spring.  Such  units 
could  be  filled  out  during  the  summer  by 
teachers  and  students  taking  their  vacations, 
and  by  women  workers  in  the  seasonal  trades. 
It  has  been  found  in  this  state  that  a  nu- 
cleus of  college  girls  is  invaluable  in  infus- 
ing into  mixed  groups  the  enthusiasm  and 
unity  necessary  for  success. 

2.  In  cases  where  units  cannot  be  form- 
ed, by  registering  students  who  are  willing 
to  do  farm  work  and  sending  their  names 
to  us. 

3.  By  offering  special  short  agricultural 
courses  during  the  winter. 

4.  By  arranging  for  popular  extension 
classes  in  neighboring  towns  and  villages  to 
teach  the  rudiments  of  farming. ' ' 


FARMING  AT  MOUNT  HOLYOKE 

A  Mount  Holyoke  senior  is  my  authority 
for  the  statement  that  Mount  Holyoke  was 
the  first  college  to  establish  a  farni  as  a  war 
measure.  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
this  statement.  Mount  Holyoke  women  have 
done  so  much  boasting  about  Mary  Lyon, 
that  their  ideas  of  how  near  their  college 
came  to  the  beginning  of  things  may  have 
become  warped. 

At  any  rate  the  farm  was  started  last 
spring  as  a  result  of  correspondence  between 


President  Woolley  and  Secretary  Baker,  re- 
garding the  aid  Holyoke  girls  could  give  in 
the  war.  Uncultivated  land  belonging  to  the 
college  was  used.  The  necessary  money  for 
tools  and  seed,  about  $1,200,  was  given  by 
students  and  friends  of  the  college.  Farmers 
from  the  village  were  hired  to  plow  and  har- 
row the  ground.  All  the  rest  of  the  work 
was  done  by  students  and  faculty,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Kinney,  Director  of  the  Bo- 
tanical Gardens  and  Instructor  in  Floricul- 
ture. 

Although  about  six  hundred  of  the  eight 
hundred  members  of  the  student  body  vol- 
unteered to  work  two  or  three  hours  per 
week  during  the  spring  term,  many  men  and 
mayhap  not  a  few  women  were  skeptical  at 
first  about  the  willingness  of  the  girls  to 
hoe  potatoes  in  the  rain.  When  one  reflects 
that  the  first  task  was  cutting  up  potatoes 
in  the  dusty  basement  of  Pierson,  one  of 
the  oldest  dormitories,  she  is  scarcely  pre- 
pared for  the  enthusiastic  statement  of  one 
of  the  potatriots,  as  she  styles  herself:  "I 
have  not  heard  of  a  single  girl  who  was 
sorry  she  enlisted  for  farm  duty.  Person- 
ally, the  time  I  worked  on  the  farm  was  the 
happiest  five  weeks  I  ever  spent."  The 
group  of  six  hundred  volunteers  was  reduced 
by  the  college  physician  to  four  hundred. 
These  were  organized  into  squads  of  thirty 
each,  under  leaders  instructed  by  Mr.  Kin- 
ney. A  committee  of  five,  three  members 
of  the  faculty  and  two  of  the  students, 
planned  the  work  and  sent  them  forth  to  the 
fields  as  they  were  needed.  Each  day  on  the 
farm  bulletin  board  in  the  postofBce  were 
posted  the  number  of  squads  and  the  place 
of  work.  It  was  the  original  plan  to  culti- 
vate six  acres,  but  so  splendid  was  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  workers  that  the  acreage 
was  increased  to  fifteen.  Squads  called  out 
too  infrequently  to  satisfy  their  zeal  were 
digging  dandelions  and  trimming  hedges. 

The  care  of  the  crops  during  the  summer 
was  entrusted  to  three  groups  of  about  thirty 
girls.  Each  division  went  to  the  college  for 
about  a  month,  and  worked  four  hours  a 
day  in  the  fields  and  one  hour  in  the  house, 
preparing,  drving  and  canning  vegetables. 
The  girls  lived  in  a  college  dormitory  with 
shower  baths  and  sleeping  porches,  and  were 
presided  over  by  college  matrons,  who  volun- 
teered their  services.  The  work  consisted  of 
weeding,  hoeing  and  cultivating  with  a  gen- 
tle poetry  horse.  Those  in  the  shed  drying 
vegetables  learned  and  concocted  rhymes 
which  they  taught  later  to  the  others  in  the 
fields.  One  was  heard  to  say:  "Those 
girls  never  stop  talking  for  one  minute  and 
never  stop  working  either. ' ' 

In  the  fall  the  spring  volunteers  were 
called  out  to  gather  in  the  crops.  ' '  For 
days  and  days, ' '  one  of  the  girls  says,  ' '  we 
pulled  turnips,  dug  potatoes,  cut  corn  and 
gathered  squash.  In  most  cases  the  crops 
harvested  were  very  satisfactory.  Since  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  were  equal,  the 
proposition  was  voted  a  financial  success. 
It  was  not  expected  in  the  beginning  that 
the  crops  would  pay  expenses  since  the  out- 
lay for  tools  and  for  preparing  the  land 
was  heavy. 

One  of  the  seniors  writes:  "Of  course, 
we  did  things  on  a  small  scale  this  first  year, 
but  I  think  that  another  year,  since  we  have 
a  good  many  tools  already  purchased,  we 
shall  probably  do  more. ' ' 

"From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen 
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that  the  work  done  in  Mount  Holyoke's  war 
garden  is  real  work;  and  because  it  is  real 
work,  it  is  educative.  Mount  Holyoke  stu- 
dents are  learning  a  little  of  the  cost  of 
food — cost  in  backaches  and  in  sacrifice  of 
personal  comforts;  they  have  learned  under 
the  instruction  of  the  Professor  of  Biblical 
Literature,  that  it  takes  brains  to  handle  a 
hoe;  that  beans  differ  in  their  habits  from 
parsnips;  and  that  the  earth,  left  to  itself, 
seems  strangely  more  inclined  to  produce 
weeds  and  bugs  than  vegetables.  But  they 
have  learned,  too,  that  the  old  brown  earth 
is  good  smelling,  bonny  stuff,  obedient  to 
the  will  of  man  (and  woman)  and  ready  to 
serve  his  needs.  That  the  amount  of  food 
produced  is  infinitesimal  they  fully  realize, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  the  hope  of  these  girls, 
who  have  given  up  their  playtime,  that  the 
cultivation  of  these  few  acres  will  help  a 
wee  bit  in  our  great  effort  to  make  the  world 
a  glad,  free  place  for  the  men  and  women  of 
future  days. ' ' 

Mary  Frances  SetmoUb. 


EQUAL  PAY  FOR  EQUAL  WORK 

(The  following  quotations  have  been  taken 
from  ' '  Equal  Pay  for  Equal  Work, ' '  by 
Grace  Strachan,  a  book  which  we  recommend 
to  the  alumnae  because  of  its  valuable  infor- 
mation and  encouraging  testimonials,  pub- 
lished by  B.  P.  Buck  &  Co.,  160  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City.     Editor.) 

JUSTICE 

"A  tower  four  square  and  impregnable 
is  the  just  man.  He  is  beacon  and  sanctu- 
ary for  his  fellows.  He  is  panoplied  in  jus- 
tice— ^that  virtue  which  maketh  for  sterling 
character  and  which  is  one  of  the  four  strong 
hinges  upon  which  the  whole  moral  order 
turns.  It  is  more  than  honesty  which  is  one 
of  its  features  only,  and  it  vitalizes  honor, 
which  is  its  bloom  and  fragrance.  It  giv- 
eth  to  every  one — to  God,  to  home,  to  coun- 
try, to  Cfesar,  to  the  man  it  sways — all  that 
belongs  to  each.  It  respects  every  obliga- 
tion and  every  right.  The  man  who  with- 
holds theirs  from  his  fellows  is  recreant  to 
God  and  to  Cssar,  and  tears  into  shreds 
self-respect,  without  which  there  is  naught 
left  but  degeneracy.  What  a  benefactor  of 
his  race  is  the  just  man!  His  thoughts  are 
of  the  loftiest  and  gentlest,  his  word  is  his 
bond  and  baffles  bankruptcy;  his  deeds  shine 
like  stars  in  the  blackness  of  life's  wretch- 
edness."— Sev.  P.  A.  Ealpin,  New  Sochelle 
College,  in  Neiv  York  Times,  April  24,  1910. 

"The  spirit  of  unrest  is  an  inarticulate 
cry,  it  may  be,  for  fair  play.  When  that 
cry  becomes  articulate  and  vociferous,  when 
the  mighty  American  spirit  is  aroused,  the 
bulwarks  that  protect  special  privileges  and 
selfish  interests  will  be  battered  down  and 
the  people  once  again  will  come  into  their 
own." — Br.  Fetter,  at  Congregational  Church 
dinner,  BrooTclyn. 

"The  people  are  beginning  to  feel  that 
these  questions  are  moral  questions,  rather 
than  economic.  The  next  great  task  for  the 
Christian  church  to  undertake  is  to  plead  the 
cause  of  the  poor  and  the  weak  against  spe- 
cial privilege  and  legislation  in  the  interest 
of  favorites.  There  can  be  no  political  and 
social  equality  so  long  as  there  is  indus- 
trial inequality  through  class  legislation. 
There  is  but  one  solution  of  the  social  prob- 
lem in  the  republic — ^that  is  the  application 


of  the  Golden  Rule  to  the  laws  of  the 
streets. ' '  —  Dr.  HUlis,  at  Congregational 
Church  din-ner,  BrooTclyn. 

"Wherever  an  injustice  is  done,  evil  will 
result.  A  great  injustice  is  done  the 
women  teachers  in  our  present  salary  sched- 
ules, and  it  is  being  perpetrated  by  the 
very  department  from  which  citizens  have  a 
right  to  expect  the  highest  ideals  of  jus- 
tice and  morality.         »         «         • 

' '  Equal  pay  has  won  support  wherever  its 
arguments  have  been  fairly  presented.  I 
believe  the  day  is  not  distant  when  it  will 
revolt  the  intelligence  of  everybody  whose 
opinion  is  of  any  consequence  to  argue  that 
there  is  any  excuse  for  paying  a  woman  less 
for  the  same  work  than  is  paid  a  man, 
whether  that  work  is  in  a  so-called  profes- 
sion or  in  the  mechanical   arts   and   trades. 

"All  intelligent  people  must  acknowledge 
that  injustice  is  immoral.  All  must  agree 
that  to  practice  or  uphold  injustice  is  dan- 
gerous to  the  individual,  the  corporation, 
the  municipality,  the  state,  the  nation." — 
Grace  C.  Strachan  in  Equal  Pay  for  Equal 
Work. 

AGE  OF  INJUSTICE 

' '  Certain  periods  in  the  world 's  history 
are  referred  to  as  'Dark  Ages.'  When  one 
reflects  on  the  present  inequalities  of  men 
and  women  in  political  and  industrial  life, 
the  historian  of  the  future  will  probably 
characterize  the  century  now  passing  as  the 
'  Age  of  Injustice. ' 

"The  spirit  of  American  rights  is  pro- 
claimed in  the  magnificent  protest,  which 
says :  *  Taxation  without  representation  is 
tyranny.'  Yet  the  majority  of  American 
women  pay  taxes  without  representation,  and 
women  can  be  hanged  by  laws  in  the  making 
of  which  they  have  no  voice. 

' '  Wherever  women  as  a  class  are  degraded 
in  political,  industrial  or  social  life  the  men 
have  a  correspondingly  low  standard. 
Therefore,  the  contention  for  'Equal  Pay  for 
Equal  Work, '  will  be  the  great  factor  for  a 
better  industrial  condition  for  men,  for 
where  women 's  wages  are  low  the  men  are 
correspondingly  poorly  paid." — Eqwil  Pay 
for  Equal  Worlc,  469-470. 

' '  But  how  inevitably  the  law  of  compensa- 
tion works!  Poor  pay  means  mediocre 
teachers  as  a  rule;  mediocrity  in  teaching 
means  inferior  education,  and  in  the  train  of 
the  latter  follow  ineflicieney  and  poverty 
among  the  masses.  Fortunately  American 
states  and  cities  are  learning  the  lesson  that 
great  economic  waste  results  from  poor  pay 
for  teachers. ' ' — New  York  Herald,  .lanu- 
ary  23,  1909. 

"If  a  male  teacher  receives  $1,200  a  year, 
it  is  presumable  that  his  service  is  worth  that 
sum.  If  a  female  teacher  receives  for  the 
same  amount  and  quality  of  work  $1,000, 
that  reduction  amounts  to  taxing  her  $200 
for  being  a  woman,  and  is  neither  equity  nor 
chivalry. ' ' — Madison  Square  Presbyterian 
Church,  Sev.  C.  H.  Parkhurst,  pastor.  May 
19,  1907. 

Eecent  statistics  received  from  several  of 
the  best  cities  in  North  Carolina  show  a 
greater  difference  than  $200  between  the  sal- 
aries of  the  men  and  women  teachers  in  the 
high  schools.  Surely  neither  the  board  of 
trustees  nor  the  men  teachers  realize  the  in- 
justice of  such  a  course.     Editor. 

' '  I  want  to  enter  my  protest  against  what 
I  deem  gross  injustice  toward  the  women 
teachers,  and  also  I  want   to  enter   protest 


against  that  form  of  equity  and  justice 
which  is  based  upon  the  doctrine  that 
'might  makes  right.'  Oh,  mighty  man!  it 
is  hard  to  surrender  the  prerogative  of  beat- 
ing woman.  Time  was  when  men  could  not 
only  beat  and  enslave,  but  could  also  kill 
women.  While  that  may  not  be  lawful  now, 
man  still  adheres  to  the  refinement  of  the 
same  principle  and  still  beats  woman — by 
denying  her  the  right  to  vote,  the  right  to 
be  paid  equally  with  men  for  performing 
equal  services,  the  right  to  make  a  living 
in  some  avocations,  the  right  of  equality  any- 
where if  it  interferes  with  men's  selfish  in- 
terest.        *         *         » 

' '  Many  years  ago  I  taught  school  for 
several  years.  I  believe  that  I  know  some- 
thing of  the  character  and  ability  of  women 
teachers.  I  believe  in  nine  positions  out  of 
ten  the  average  woman  teacher  will  do  bet- 
ter work  than  the  average  man  teacher.  I 
believe  the  women  teachers  to  be  the  most 
poorly  paid  and  poorly  appreciated  public 
servants  in  this  country." — Esra  A.  Tutile, 
ill  Brooklyn  Eagle,  June  14,  1907. 


TEACHERS'  SALARIES 

Teachers '  salaries,  far  too  meager  to  begin 
with,  remain  stationery  when  the  prices  of 
life's  necessities  are  soaring  sky  high.  Men 
and  women  in  other  lines  of  work,  profes- 
sional and  industrial,  have  been  given  in- 
creases in  their  wages  to  meet  the  inroads 
of  the  high  cost  of  living  on  their  pocket- 
books.  The  teachers  have  been  left,  in  most 
cases,  to  meet  the  situation  as  best  they 
could,  without  any  increase  in  their  wage 
scale. 

The  teacher,  outside  of  the  preacher,  is  the 
most  important  person  in  any  community. 
The  teacher  has  control  of  the  state's  and 
nation's  most  valuable  resources,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  state  and  nation  of  tomor- 
row will  bear  the  impress  of  the  teacher's 
personality.  Wellington  often  said  that  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  was  won  on  the  football 
field  of  Rugby.  In  a  large  sense  the  nation 
is  being  made  or  marred  in  the  school  house 
of  today.  Yet  these  teachers  do  not  receive 
a  commensurate  wage,  and  many  of  the  best 
educated  and  best  equipped  are  leaving  the 
classroom  and  taking  up  more  lucrative  posi- 
tions in  office  and  industrial  plants.  These 
people  cannot  live  as  they  should  on  the 
money  they  get  from  the  school  boards;  as 
the  result  of  their  leaving,  the  children  and 
community  are  suffering. 

In  some  sections  of  the  state  the  teachers 
are  demanding  more  money,  but  in  some  in- 
stances they  are  receiving  poor  encourage- 
ment. In  a  county,  which  stands  second  in 
the  state  in  salaries  paid  teachers,  an  in- 
crease of  $25  a  month  was  asked,  but  the 
commissioners  voted  only  a  10  per  cent,  in- 
crease for  salaries  under  $75.  The  average 
amount  paid  to  white  teachers  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  $236.28.  Surely  the  teacher  in  the 
state  works  for  thanks,  which  often  are  not 
given,  instead  of  money  frequently  not 
enough  to  live  on. 

Yet  withal  the  teacher  has  been  working 
within  and  without  the  classroom  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  community.  The  teach- 
er is  always  interested  in  community  affairs 
and  is  giving  time  and  money  for  conmiuni- 
ty   betterment.     When    the   local   exemption 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

If  the  mental  reaction  of  former  students 
of  our  College  to  mention  of  that  institu- 
tion eould  be  analyzed,  a  strange  compovind 
of  emotions  would  probably  be  found :  amused 
recollection  of  personal  relationships,  a  .jeal- 
ous little  clinging  to  the  traditions  of  their 
own  day,  a  bit  of  satisfaction  at  the  thought 
of  work  well  done  and  ambitions  stimulated 
— or  maybe  regret   for  wasted  opportunity, 

certainly   a  loving  pride  in  the   standard 

and  accoiiiplishments  of  the  institution,  an 
indefinable  esprit  de  corps  which  grows  up 
unconsciously  through  identification  with  an 
organization.  The  product  of  this  composite 
mental  attitude  is  a  devoted  loyalty  which 
is  universally  recognized  as  the  greatest  as- 
set of  the  College  and  which  is  assumed  in 
any  appeal  made  to  the  great  body  of  stu- 
dents who  have  passed  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  College  territory. 

To  all  of  you  who  recognize  any  familiar 
emotion  in  this  analysis,  there  comes  a  call, 
a  challenge,  in  the  news  which  is  ours  to  pass 
on.  Our  College  is  about  to  justify  all  our 
hopes,  all  our  pride.  She  is  about  to  be  born 
again  into  a  greater  and  more  useful  servant 
of  her  creators  than  she  has  ever  been  be- 
fore. With  the  generosity  of  last  year 's  leg- 
islature, a  new  day  dawned  for  our  institu- 
tion whose  brightness  we  can  begin  to  fore- 
cast from  the  signs  all  about  us.  Materi- 
ally, she  is  already  beginning  to  expand,  im- 
proving the  quality  and  quantity  of  recita- 
tion room  space  by  completing  Mclver  Build- 
ing, and  promising  to  spread  over  the  terri- 
tory now  occupied  by  what  was  very  recently 
the  "new"  barn,  with  dormitories,  athletic 
field,  community  building,  and  faculty  home, 
and  to  absorb  the  long  Lithia  Street  block, 
which  is  to  become  a  setting  for  the  new 
and  adequate  auditorium.  In  the  realm  of 
scholarship  she  is  making  such  strides  for- 
ward that  by  1920  she  will  attain  a  goal 
long  sought — measurement  \)p  to  the  stand- 
ards of  an  Al  college. 

It  is  in  the  sphere  of  her  influence,  how- 
ever, that  we  note  the  greatest  growth.  She 
is  reaching  out  her  arms  to  touch  the  home 
life  of  North  Carolina  through  Miss  .Taml- 
son 's  work;  the  club  life  through  the  exten 
sion    work   of   the   History  Department;    the 


high  schools  through  the  diligent  effort  of 
the  Accredited  Schools  Committee;  and  she 
offers  this  year  as  her  supreme  effort  to  meet 
the  need  of  professional  women  in  the  state 
a  summer  school  which  holds  promise  of  sat- 
isfying the  needs  of  teachers,  housekeepers, 
executives,  war  workers,  Sunday  school 
workers,  as  no  other  institution  of  the  state 
is  prepared  to  serve  them. 

If  you  have  examined  announcements  and 
bulletins  of  the  summer  session  which  have 
come  to  you  this  spring,  you  have  noted  the 
magnificent  opportunity  which  the  College 
opens  to  you  to  work  under  the  direction  of 
masters  in  all  the  fields  of  education.  For 
six  weeks  those  of  you  who  are  conteni] dat- 
ing work  can  study  with  Dr.  Arthur  .7.  .Tones, 
of  the  ITniversity  of  Pennsylvania,  a  special- 
ist in  Secondary  Education ;  with  Miss  Rox- 
ana  Steele,  of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  con- 
nected with  Columbia  ITniversity  and  Teach- 
ers College  in  particular;  with  Dr.  T.  .1. 
Woofter,  of  the  IFniversity  of  Georgia,  whose 
field  is  Rural  Education.  And  if  briefer  in 
their  stay,  the  special  lecturers  will  be  no 
less  inspiring.  It  would  be  worth  the  whole 
six  weeks  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Ella  Flagg 
Young  for  a  week  of  lectures;  to  listen  to 
Ida  M.  Tarbell  set  forth  current  problems; 
to  hear  Julia  Lathrop,  of  the  Children  's  Bu- 
reau in  Washington,  discuss  the  child  prob- 
lem of  America;  to  hear  once  again  Dr. 
Paxson,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  on 
historical  subjects;  Dr.  H.  E.  Jackson  on 
matters  of  community  interest;  Mary  E. 
Moxcey,  of  New  York  and  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, on  Sunday  school  problems.  Such  a 
galaxy  of  noted  speakers  our  heavens  have 
never  shown  us  before. 

The  tale  cannot  be  half  told.  For  there 
are  to  be  special  week-long  conferences  for 
specialists  in  food  conservation,  in  high 
school  problems,  on  community  work;  spe- 
cialists in  the  training  school;  special  train- 
ing in  executive  work;  and  "fifty-seven 
varieties"  of  courses  to  fit  the  lesser  de- 
mands of  a  widely  diversified  group  of  stu- 
dents. 

This  brief  review  of  the  prospect  for  the 
summer  is  but  preliminary  to  the  statement 
that  in  spite  of  the  array  of  brains  and  ex- 
perience which  the  faculty  of  the  summer 
session  represents,  the  alumnae  of  the  Col- 
lege can  make  or  break  that  summer  school. 
It  is  to  her  oim  that  the  College  is  appeal- 
ing: Come  back  home  this  summer.  Your 
College  is  the  woman's  center  of  the  state. 
She  has  arranged  to  give  you  what  you  might 
go  north  and  fail  to  find.  Indeed,  you 
could  not  find  anyivhere  a  finer  faculty  per 
sonnel  of  more  distinguished  women  than  she 
offers  you.  If  the  alumnae  are  deaf  to  this 
call,  she  cannot  expect  strangers  to  heed  it 
in  great  numbers.  And  that  is  ,iust  what 
the  directors  want :  numbers  of  our  own  girls 
happily  at  home,  numbers  of  new  students 
for  the  first  time  aware  of  the  institution  to 
whicli  they  have  hitherto  been  strangers,  all 
profiting  by  the  practical  help  to  be  had,  and 
stirred  and  stimulated  to  finer  work  by  in- 
spiriting contact  with  great  teachers. 

The  editors  of  the  Alumnae  News  woulrl 
add  a  personal  word.  They  feel  that  thin 
year  marks  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
summer  school  of  the  College.  Is  it  to  be- 
come a  center  in  the  south  for  educational 
work  in  summer?  Or  shall  its  functions  be 
absorbed  by  teachers '  courses  offered  in 
other    institutions    of    the    state?     It    rests 


with  tlie  alumnae  to  say,  and  with  alumnae 
who,  having  tested  the  value  of  the  training 
to  be  had  this  year,  can  say  with  truth  that 
their  experience  has  made  their  teaching- 
world  other.  E.  D.  E. 


WOMAN'S  WORK 

Within  the  last  year  the  women  of  Ameri- 
ca have  entered  undreamed  of  fields  of  la- 
bor and  industry,  and  have  performed  their 
tasks  with  astonishing  success.  It  must 
have  astounded  the  world  to  have  college 
girls  demonstrate  that  they  can  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  men  in  the  light  work  of  the 
farm,  and  to  see  women  doing  satisfactory 
work  in  various  railroad  positions,  in  muni- 
tion plants,  in  the  service  of  street  railways, 
and  subways,  and  in  other  similar  occupa- 
tions. 

But  after  all,  no  woman  in  public  service 
is  performing  a  more  patriotic  or  a  more 
necessary  work  than  the  woman  school 
teacher.  In  this  vocation  she  does  not  have 
to  prove  her  equality  with  man.  She 
entered  this  field  in  appreciable  force  a 
half  century  ago  and  by  hard,  conscien- 
tious work,  has  clearly  demonstrated  to  the 
world  that  in  teaching  woman  coordinates 
man,  if  she  does  not  excel  him.  The  New 
York  Public  Education  Association  says: 
' '  That  the  work  of  the  women  teachers  is 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  the  men 
engaged  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools 
seems  not  to  be  seriously  disputed  anywhere. 
It  is  also  admitted  that  the  women  teachers 
in  an  increasing  number  make  of  their 
teaching  a  life  work,  while  too  many  of  the 
men  regard  it  merely  as  a  stepping  stone  to 
be  used  only  while  they  fit  themselves  for 
law  or  some  other  profession. "  As  an  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  women  are  the  equals 
of  men  in  teaching,  if  not  their  superiors, 
we  have  through  the  efforts  of  Grace 
Strachan  in  "Equal  Work  for  Equal  Pay," 
statements  from  prominent  men  in  every  pro- 
fession or  vocation,  and  from  leading  jour- 
nals and  newspapers  from  Atlanta  to  Bos- 
ton, from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

Although  it  is  generally  accepted  that  the 
work  of  the  woman  teacher  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  man  teacher  and  that  .justice  demands 
equal  pay  for  equal  work,  nevertheless  un- 
equal pay  for  equal  work  prevails  through- 
out our  state,  so  far  as  we  can  learn.  Un- 
equal pay  will  most  probably  continue  to 
exist  unless  the  women  teachers  organize  and 
conduct  an  active  educational  campaign.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  people  of  our  state 
realize  the  injustice  of  paying  two  prices  for 
the  same  thing.  Indeed,  the  greatest  harm 
wrought  is  not  against  the  woman  teacher, 
but  against  the  man  teacher,  against  the 
committee  or  trustees  who  determine  the  sal- 
aries, and  against  the  children  of  our  state. 
"It  is  an  axiom  to  say  that  in  the  end  right 
will  prevail.  Wrong  is  often  strong  and 
many-fisted,  and  it  is  often  aided  by  a  line 
of  persons,  some  thickwitted,  some  stubborn, 
some  wicked,  some  blind,  who  battle  against 
the  right.  There  is  never  nuich  difficulty  in 
I'onvincing  the  clear-eyed  and  the  clear- 
brained  of  the  right,  but  when  it  comes  to 
teaching  the  stupid,  to  winning  over  the 
stubborn,  to  beating  the  wicked,  and  to  open- 
ing the  eyes  of  the  blind,  then  real  difficul- 
ties are  met."  We  hope,  however,  that  the 
women  teachers  of  North  Carolina  are  ready 
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to  face  the  difficulties  to  be  solved  iu  a  figlit 
for  equal  pay,  and  even  other  difficulties. 

Indeed  unequal  pay  for  equal  work  is  not 
the  only  obstacle  to  be  overcome.  Still 
more  difficult  probleuis  in  the  educational 
life  of  our  state  are  demanding  attention. 
North  Carolina  must  have  better  schools, 
better  trained  teachers  and  more  of  them. 
In  order  to  get  these  necessities,  the  funds 
available  for  education  must  be  increased. 
So  long  as  the  average  monthly  salary  paid 
to  white  teachers  in  North  Carolina  is  less 
than  fifty  dollars,  so  long  must  the  children 
of  our  state  be  under  the  instruction  of 
untrained  teachers.  We  should  not  leave 
these  problems  to  the  men.  We  have  a 
share  in  this  responsibility.  According  to 
the  last  report  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  North  Carolina  has 
nearly  four  times  as  many  women  teachers 
as  men  teachers.  The  education  of  the  youth 
has  gradually  been  entrusted  more  and  more 
to  the  women,  who  are  naturally  fitted  for 
this  task,  and  who  individually  have  served 
in  a  beautiful,  unselfish  way,  but  who,  in  the 
past,  have  failed  to  realize  that  individual 
service  is  only  one  of  the  requirements  of  an 
efficient  state  system  of  education.  The 
whole  state  needs  to  realize  that  it  is  not 
meeting  its  responsibility  in  regard  to  its 
children.  The  time  has  come  when  the  women 
of  North  Carolina  must  do  their  part  to 
arouse  the  people  to  a  realization  of  their 
duty  to  the  children  in  the  way  of  providing 
better  schools  and  better  trained  teachers, 
and  to  the  women  teachers  in  the  way  of 
seeing  that  justice  is  meted  to  them. 

There  is  but  one  way  in  which  this  task 
can  be  accomplished.  The  women  must  or- 
ganize, must  work  together  as  a  unit,  as  a 
body  ten  or  twelve  thousand  strong.  The 
work  before  them  is  indeed  difficult,  but  it  is 
one  that  challenges  the  best  in  them,  and  we 
hope  that  great  results  will  be  accomplished. 
Let  all  the  alumnae  who  can  possibly  come, 
be  present  at  our  regular  meeting  on  Satur- 
day of  commencement  to  help  formulate 
plans  for  a  campaign  in  behalf  of  better 
schools,  higher  salaries  and  equal  pay  for 
equal  work.  J.  D. 


PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  TEST 

President  Wilson,  in  a  message  to  the 
Democratic  party  in  New  .Jersey  on  March 
20th,  said :  ' '  Every  man  with  any  vision 
must  see  that  the  real  test  of  justice  and 
righ  action  is  presently  to  come  as  it  never 
came  before. ' '  This  great  war  is  to  bring 
' '  a  new  day,  a  day  we  hope  and  believe  of 
greater  opportunity  and  greater  prosperity 
for  the  average  mass  of  struggling  men  aud 
women,  and  of  greater  safety  and  oppor- 
tunity for  children. ' '  He  believes  that  legis- 
lation founded  upon  class  distinction  or  spe- 
cial privilege  must  be  abolished.  Since  un- 
equal pay  for  equal  work  is  founded  on  class 
distinction,,  on  special  privilege,  it  cannot 
stand  the  test  of  justice,  the  test  which  Pres- 
ident Wilson  defines  thus: 

"Every  measure  in  every  program  must 
be  tested  by  this  question,  and  this  ques- 
tion only:  Is  it  just,  is  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  average  man,  without  influence  or 
privilege;  does  it  embody  in  real  fact  the 
highest  conception  of  social  justice  and  of 
right  dealing,  without  respect  of  person  or 
class  or  particular  interest?" 


UNEQUAL  PAY 

One  other  element  of  dissatisfaction 
among  women  teachers  is  the  system  of  un- 
equal pay  laid  down  by  most  boards  of  edu- 
cation. That  is,  a  woman  doing  the  same 
kind  of  work  as  a  man  in  the  schools  is 
paid  less  for  it.  In  some  cases  a  male 
teacher  is  paid  $1,200  a  year  for  teaching  a 
special  subject,  for  which  a  woman  teacher 
is  paid  only  $900.  This  system  of  unequal 
pay  is  excused  on  the  theory  that  men  usu- 
ally have  families  to  support,  while  women 
do  not — a  theory  that  has  been  proved  to  be 
merely  theory  and  not  based  on  actual  fact. 
Women  teachers  all  over  the  country  are 
still  fighting  this  injustice. — F.  J.  Haslinn, 
in  Greensboro  Daily  News,  March  S4,  191S. 


COLLEGE  NOTES 

Madge  Kennbtte,  '17 

The  College  observed  a  self-imposed  quar- 
antine from  January  26  to  February  11. 
Bad  weather  conditions  and  a  few  cases  of 
diphtheria  caused  this  precaution  to  be  taken 
in  order  to  lessen  the  danger  of  an  epidemic. 

The  North  Carolina  Mathematics  Associa- 
tion held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Normal 
College  in  February.  The  occasion  was 
most  interesting,  not  only  to  the  teachers  of 
the  state  who  attended,  but  also  to  the 
faculty  and  students  of  the  College.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Foust,  the  association 
had  secured  as  a  lecturer  for  the  occasion, 
Dr.  David  Eugene  Smith,  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University.  Dr.  Smith  spent 
two  days  with  us  and  during  that  time  he 
gave  us  three  lectures  and  conducted  a  round 
table  discussion  before  the  mathematics  as- 
sociation. 

On  the  evening  of  February  5th,  as  a  very 
appropriate  entertainment  in  honor  of  the 
faculty  of  the  College,  the  Senior  Class  of 
the  State  Normal  College  presented  "The 
Drawing  of  the  Sword. ' '  This  is  a  pageant 
for  the  present  hour  and  a  stirring  repre- 
sentation of  the  world  situation.  It  was 
written  to  arouse  patriotism  by  putting  be- 
fore the  people  in  a  concrete  way  the  real 
things  for  which  we  are  fighting,  and  has 
met  with  great  success  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Its  meaning  is  beautifully  conveyed 
through  stately  blank  verse.  The  costuming 
is  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  pageant 
and  the  Seniors  carried  this  out  unusually 
well  with  the  help  of  some  of  the  Greens- 
boro patrons. 

A  very  interesting  and  profitable  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  Conference,  similar  to  the  one  held  at 
Northfield,  during  the  first  days  of  Janu- 
ary, was  held  here  among  our  students  on 
February  9th  and  10th.  Our  own  student 
body  furnished  delegates  who  represented  all 
the  well  known  colleges  of  the  field.  The 
theme  of  the  whole  conference  was  Chris- 
tian Principles  of  World  Democracy,  and  be- 
sides some  splendid  talks  made  by  the  stu- 
dents we  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  ex- 
cellent speeches  by  Dr.  Weatherford,  Misses 
Harriet  Elliott,  Leggett  and  B^-rd.  The  en- 
tire conference  was  a  success,  made  possible 
by  the  seriousness  and  frankness  of  the  del- 
egates. Big  visions  were  seen  and  the  ful- 
fillment will  soon  be  felt  throughout  the 
student  body. 

At  a  short  mass  meeting  on  the  evening  of 


February  12th,  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  Normal  students  signed  tlieir  names  to 
a  petition  to  he  sent  to  their  Senators,  Hon. 
Overman  and  Hon.  Simmons,  asking  them  to 
represent  us  by  voting  for  the  Susan  B.  An- 
thony Bill. 

Dr.  Clarence  B.  T'ssher,  the  noted  medical 
missionary  to  Turkey,  spoke  at  the  College 
on  Monday  evening,  February  18th.  Dr. 
Ussher  spent  twenty  years  in  Turkey.  His 
work  during  this  time  brought  him  into  elope 
contact  with  Turkish  and  German  officials. 
Dr.  Ussher  spoke  in  the  interest  of  the  Ar- 
menian and  Syrian  Kelief  Fund.  His  ad- 
dress was  interesting   and  educational. 

The  faculty  and  students  heard  a  thrilling 
story  of  the  great  war  told  by  Captain  David 
Fallon,  in  the  College  auditorium  Tuesday 
morning,  February  19th.  Captain  Fallon 
has  been  wounded  fifteen  times  on  the  fields 
of  battle  and  his  most  serious  injury  has 
kept  him  recently  out  of  the  big  fight.  He 
is  touring  the  country  with  a  view  to  en- 
lightening the  people  and  awakening  them 
on  the  subject  of  the  war.  The  story  of  his 
experiences  is  a  stirring  one  and  was  told  in 
a  forceful  manner  by  this  spirited  Irish 
captain. 

February  22nd  was  a  holiday  at  the  Col- 
lege. The  morning  was  given  over  to  Red 
Cross  work.  During  the  morning  there  came 
a  long  letter  to  the  students  from  Dr.  Anna 
Howard  Shaw,  acknowledging  the  red  roses 
sent  to  her  by  our  student  body  on  her  birth- 
day, February  14th.  This  was  a  fitting  inci- 
dent, occurring  as  it  did  on  the  day  when 
Hon.  Jeannette  Eankin  came  to  Greensboro 
as  a  guest  of  the  College.  In  the  afternoon 
of  the  22nd,  a  reception  was  held  in  Miss 
Eankin 's  honor  in  the  Students '  Building, 
followed  by  supper  in  the  college  dining 
room,  where  the  students  welcomed  her  with 
informal  songs.  In  the  evening  Miss  Ean- 
kin delivered  Sn  address  to  the  faculty  and 
students.  The  subject  of  the  lecture  was 
*  *  Democracy  in  Government. ' '  The  speaker 
delivered  a  well  thought  out,  logical  speech 
and  gave  evidence  of  knowing  and  under- 
standing the  problems  with  which  she  is 
having  to  deal. 

Dr.  Foust  and  Miss  Etta  Spier  attended 
the  ' '  Conference  of  Rural  Educators, ' '  held 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  February.  They 
report  a  remarkably  fine  meeting.  Dele- 
gates attended  from  every  state  in  the 
union.  Dr.  Foust  went  from  there  to  At- 
lantic City,  where  he  aud  Dr.  John  A.  Lesh 
were  present  for  a  meeting  of  the  ' '  Na- 
tional Educational  Association. ' ' 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Highsmith  have  a  lit- 
tle daughter,  Jane  Alderman  Highsmith. 

The  week  known  as  Senior  Week  at  the 
College  has  been  given  over  this  year  by  the 
Senior  Class  to  the  study  of  food  conserva- 
tion. 

As  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  talks  on 
' '  How  We  May  Help  the  Government, ' '  Dr. 
Foust  and  two  memlers  of  the  Senior  Class 
presented  at  chapel  Wednesday,  March  6th, 
the  matter  of  Thrift  and  War  Savings 
Stamps  as  a  definite  opportunity  for  our 
students  to  help  win  the  war.  Later  on  in 
the  series  there  will  be  talks  on  conservation. 

Dr.  Gove  sailed  for  France  March  14th. 
She  is  working  with  the  -\merican  National 
Red  Cross  Association.  We  do  not  yet 
know  the  exact  nature  of  her  work,  but  we 
hope  to  give  definite  information  about  it 
in  the  next  issue  of  the  News. 
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Miss  Mendenhall  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  State  Mathematical  Association  in 
Greenville,  March  9th.  She  enjoyed  the  lec- 
tures and  the  hospitality  of  the  Greenville 
people,  but  we  believe  her  greatest  pleasure 
came  from  seeing  and  visiting  our  alumnae 
and  former  students. 

Tola  E.\ura,  president  of  the  Alumnae  As- 
sociation, visited  Annie  Mclver  Young,  '05, 
several  weeks  during  March.  Her  many 
friends  in  the  College  faculty  were  very  glad 
to  see  her.  Miss  Mendenhall  gave  a  lunch- 
eon in  her  honor  March  LSth.  The  other 
guests  on  that  occasion  were  Annie  Mclver 
Young,  '0.5,  Sue  Nash,  '00,  Lizzie  Mclver 
Weatherspoou,  Katharine  Nash  Mclver,  '04, 
Laura  Weill  Cone,  '10,  Miss  Bagsdale,  Miss 
Fort  and  .lulia  Cameron,  '98. 

Miss  .Jamison  is  doing  an  excellent  work  in 
food  conservation.  Letters  of  warm  appre- 
ciation and  high  commendation  of  her  work 
are  received  daily  at  the  College.  The  ten 
thousand  copies  of  her  bulletin  on  "Methods 
of  Saving  Wheat,  Meat,  Sugar  and  Fat," 
are  rapidly  being  exhausted.  Any  alumna  who 
wishes  a  copy  should  write  for  one  at  once. 

The  CiEsar  Class  of  the  High  School  gave 
a  Latin  play,  "Exitus  Helvetiorum,"  March 
1st.  All  who  attended  it,  even  those  who 
could  not  understand  the  Latin,  said  that  it 
was  a  very  good  production.  The  actors 
showed  that  much  care  had  been  taken  in 
preparing  costumes  and  in  training  the  ac- 
tors to  enunciate  distinctly  and  forcibly  the 
Latin  lines. 


TEACHERS'  SALARIES 

{Continued  from  Page  8) 

boards  needed  assistance  in  the  indexing  and 
classifying  of  registrants  according  to  quali- 
fications, the  governor  called  the  overworked 
and  underpaid  teacher  to  assist  in  this  work 
without  pay.  Nobly  and  generously  the 
teachers  have  responded  and  have  satisfac- 
torily aided  in  this  tedious  and  strenuous 
work. 

The  teacher  is  patriotic  and  generally  is 
unwilling  to  stir  up  agitation  in  a  demand 
for  more  money.  But  quietly  and  without 
any  show  of  martj-rdom  these  teachers  are 
accepting  better  paying  positions.  Soon  the 
state  is  going  to  find  itself  face  to  face  with 
a  serious  shortage  of  teachers.  Then  it  will 
be  too  late.  Now  is  the  time  to  deal  fairly 
with  the  teacher.  —  Richard  L.  Young  in 
Greenshoro  Daily  News,  March,  1918. 


IMPORTANT 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Alum- 
nae Association  will  be  held  Saturday,  May 
]8,  at  ten  o'clock,  in  the  Cornelian  Society 
hall.  An  interesting  program  is  being  pre- 
pared, and  we  hope  that  a  great  many  alum- 
nae will  arrange  to  attend  the  meeting. 

Laitia  II.  CoiT,  Secretary. 


EVELINA  O.  WIGGINS 

We  are  proud  to  announce  to  the  alumnae 
that  another  edition  of  an  English  classic 
has  been  given  to  the  public  by  Evelina  O. 
Wiggins,  '98,  whose  edition  of  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake  appeared  last  spring.  In  addition 
to  a  helpful  introduction,  life  of  George 
Eliot,  discussion  of  the  story  and  explana- 
tory notes,  this  edition  of  Silas  Marner  con- 
tains excellent  suggestive  questions  based  on 


each  chapter  and  valuable  topics  for  themes. 
In  the  words  of  the  editor,  "These  ques- 
tions might  be  called  'laboratory  notes,' 
worked  out  from  the  editor's  classroom  ex- 
perience in  teaching  this  novel.  They  are 
designed  to  bring  out  points  in  the  plot, 
characterization  and  setting  which  the  stu- 
dent might  otherwise  pass  over  in  a  first 
reading  of  the  novel. ' '  We  most  heartily 
recommend  this  book  to  all  teachers  of  high 
school  English.  It  is  published  by  B.  F. 
Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  Eichmond,  Va.,  in 
the  Graded  Classics  Series. 
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Laura  H.  Coit 

Annie  Davis  Tate,  '94- '96,  has  moved  to 
High  Point  from  Montana.  She  was  with  us 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Hon.  Jeannette  Ran- 
kin's visit.  She  voted  for  Miss  Eankin  at 
the  last  election.  She  states  that  Miss  Ean- 
kin is  very  highly  thought  of  in  her  home 
state. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Moore,  of  Eocky  Mount,  who 
married  Kate  Shearon,  '94- '97,  came  out  to 
see  the  College  early  in  March.  He  gave  us 
very  interesting  news  from  his  wife  and  fam- 
ily and  assured  us  that  his  oldest  daughter 
would  soon  be  ready  to  enter  the  College. 
We  hope  Mrs.  Moore  will  come  with  him 
next  time. 

SaUie  Davis,  '96,  writes  of  the  great  bene- 
fit derived  from  Miss  .Jamison's  visit  to  the 
women  of  Greenville.  Mrs.  Clara  Davis  has 
been  in  the  hospital  in  Raleigh  for  treat- 
ment. 

Katherine  S.  Reynolds,  '97- '01,  writes 
that  her  husband,  Mr.  R.  J.  Reynolds,  has 
improved  some  and  she  hopes  that  the  spring 
may  bring  about  a  complete  recovery.  She 
is  greatly  pleased  with  Miss  Jamison  'a  bulle- 
tin and  is  using  a  number  of  the  recipes. 
The  housekeepers  on  her  farm  are  using  them 
also. 

Anna  Folsom  Fisher,  '98,  writes  from 
Iloquiam,  Washington:  "I  am  sorry  that 
the  prospects  for  a  visit  to  the  College  are 
not  very  bright  just  now.  I  should  like  to 
see  the  many  changes  and  improvements  that 
have  taken  place  since  my  day. ' ' 

Martha  Jacocks  Smithwick,  '99- '02,  whose 
home  is  Eastbrook  Farm,  Merry  Hill,  N.  C, 
wrote  us  an  interesting  letter  in  February 
and  sent  us  a  very  attractive  picture  of  her 
three  children:  Emily  Nichols  Smithwick, 
age  7%  years;  Richardson  Pearce  Smith- 
wick, age  5%  years;  Whitmell  .Tacocks 
Smithwick,  age  2%  years.  She  sends  her 
News  subscription  and  writes :  "I  think 
the  News  is  a  splendid  little  paper  and  I 
would  not  be  without  it.  The  last  copy  was 
especially  interesting — all  about  the  Bed 
Cross  work. ' ' 

Emma  Parker  Maddrey,  '99,  is  now  liv- 
ing in  .Austin,  Texas.  Last  year  she  took 
some  work  in  the  University  of  Texas,  and 
she  will  continue  her  studies  this  spring. 
Mr.  Maddrey  may  be  called  into  the  service 
as  chaplain  or  as  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary  and 
liopes  to  go  to  France.  The  war  has  reduced 
tlie  number  of  men  in  the  University  of 
Texas,  but  there  are  as  many  women  students 
as  usual.  She  writes:  "One  of  the  very 
best  home  letters  I  receive  is  the  Alumnae 
News.  When  it  comes,  everything  else  is 
put  aside  until  I  read  it  through.     In  speak- 


ing of  my  alma  mater  I  always  refer  to  it 
as  our  state  college  for  women  and  not  as 
the  Normal,  because  the  name  so  misrepre- 
senta  the  College  here  where  they  have  the 
real  State  Normals. ' ' 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Cline,  '00- '01,  was  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  account  of  our  war  work  in 
the  last  Alumnae  News.  She  inquired  about 
the  knitting  machine  in  particular. 

Lelia  Tuttle,  '00,  now  resident  in  Shang- 
hai, China,  may  decide  to  change  her  field  of 
work  to  India  or  some  tropical  climate  on 
account  of  the  condition  of  her  health. 

Birdie  McKinney,  '01,  now  of  the  WUson 
High  School,  attended  the  Mathematics  Con- 
ference at  the  College. 

Anna  Cox,  '03- '04,  is  now  Mrs.  David 
Glenn,  of  Little  Switzerland,  N.  C. 

Clara  Cox,  '03- '04,  is  Uving  at  Flinty,  in 
Yancey  County. 

We  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to  Gene- 
vieve .Jennings  Hammer,  '03,  in  the  recent 
loss  of  her  husband. 

Pearl  Wyche,  '03,  gave  an  interesting 
talk  on  Palestine  to  our  World  Citizenship 
Class  studying  the  Holy  Land. 

Elizabeth  Rieger,  '04- '07,  sent  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Miss  Dameron  in  February: 

Wilmington,  N.  C,  Feb.  15,  1918. 
' '  My  dear  Miss  Dameron : 

"I  enclose  my  check  for  $5.00.  Please 
place  same  to  my  credit  for  back  subscrip- 
tions to  the  News.  I  don't  know  when  I 
paid  for  it  last,  but  feel  sure  that  I  am 
badly  behind  on  it.  I  enjoy  it,  although  so 
many  years  have  passed  since  I  left  the  Nor- 
mal College  that  I  seldom  find  a  familiar 
name  in  the  Alumnae  Notes. 

' '  I  passed  through  Greensboro  simimer  be- 
fore last  driving  to  the  western  part  of  the 
state.  Miss  Annie  Petty  was  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  that  I  saw — except,  of 
course,  dear  old  Zeke.  I  wouldn't  feel  that 
I  had  been  back  to  the  CoUege  unless  I  saw 
Zeke.  I  was  so  sorry  to  miss  you  and  all 
of  my  other  teachers.  I  wonder  if  you  re- 
member when  I  was  in  your  English  class? 

' '  For  ten  years  I  have  been  with  the  above 
firm — the  best  in  the  world.  I  haven't 
changed  my  name  and  think  that  1928  will 
find  me  with  the  Covington  Company  if  they 
are  still  in  existence. 

"I  had  a  wonderful  vacation  in  1915,  tak- 
ing a  two  months '  trip  through  the  west.  This 
coming  summer  I  hope  to  get  four  months 
away  from  the  office  and  cross  the  continent 
in  my  little  Buick  Six.  This  is  the  fourth 
car  that  I  have  owned — my  friends  say  I 
have  graduated  from  a  saddle  horse  to  an 
automobile. 

' '  Sometime  next  month  I  expect  to  spend  a 
few  days  in  Greensboro  with  my  friend,  Mrs. 
Wright  Murphy,  who  w-as  Keith  Covington. 
Of  course  I  ivill  run  out  to  see  my  old 
friends,  and  sincerely  hope  that  I  will  find 
you  at  home. 

■When  you  see  Mr.  Forney  will  you  kindly 
remember  me   to  him?     Hoping  to  see  you 
and  my  other  teachers  soon,  I  am. 
Tour  sincere  friend, 

"Elizabeth  Rieger." 

Mattie  Smithwick  Knowles,  '04- '07,  of 
Woodard,  N.  C,  writes  of  a  loss  she  and  her 
family  sustained  in  .January.  The  stock 
house  and  seven  horses  and  considerable 
farm   equipment   were    destrctyed   by   fire   at 
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THE   NORTH   CAROLINA 


State  Normal  and  Industrial  College 

Culture     Scholarship     Service     Self-Support 

offers  to  Women  a  Liberal  Education,  Equipment  for  Womanly  Service, 
Professional  Training  for  Remunerative  Employment 


Five  well-planned  courses  leading  to  degrees  in  Arts, 
Science,  Pedagogy,  Music,  and  Home  Economics. 

Special  courses  in  Pedagogy;  in  Manual  Arts;  in  Do- 
mestic Science,  Household  Art  and  Economics;  in  Music; 
and  in  the  Commercial  Branches. 

Teachers  and  Graduates  of  other  colleges  provided  for 
in  both  regular  and  special  courses. 


Equipment  modern,  including  furnished  dormitories, 
library,  laboratories,  literary  society  halls,  gymnasium, 
music  rooms,  teachers'  training  school,  infirmary,  model 
laundry,  central  heating  plant,  and  open  air  recreation 
grounds. 

Dormitories  furnished  by  the  State.  Board  at  actual 
cost.  Expenses — board,  laundry,  tuition,  and  text-books 
— $195.00  a  year.  Tuition  free  to  those  who  pledge 
themselves  to  become  teachers. 


Fall  Term  Opens  in  September 


Summer  Term  Begins  in  June 


For  catalogue  and  other  information,  address 

I  JULIUS  I.  FOUST,  President,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


"Wrist  Watches,   Diataonds 
and  Silver 

PROMPT  ATTENTION  TO  MAIL  ORDERS 


SCHIFFMAN  JEWELRY  COMPANY 

ODELL  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

HARDWARE  AND  niLL  SUPPLIES 

MANTELS,  GRATES  AND  TILES 
Builders'  Finishing  Hardware 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

Wills  Book  and  Stationery  Co. 

Booksellers  :  Stationers  :  Office  Outfitters 

206  South  Elm  St.     Telephone  2361 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 


W.  Ptrry  Reaves.  M.  D. 


Charles  R.  Reaves,  M.  D. 


DRS.  REAVES  &  REAVES 

EYE,  EAR,  NOSE  AND  THROAT 

OFFICE  AND  INFIRMARY 
-REAVES  BUILDING 


W.  SYCAMORE  STREET 


'PHONE   30 


GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


The  Greensboro  National  Bank 

OF  QREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

Solicits  your  account,  no  matter  how  small 

or  how  large.     Glad  to  give  you  any 

banking  accommodation  in  our 

power. 
Corner  Elm  and  WasblnKton  Streets 


JOS.  J.  STONE  &  CO. 
printers 
ginders 

GREENSBORO,   N.  C. 


A  MESSAGE  TO  THE  ALUMNAE 


The  Ellis-Stone  store  is  no  farther  from 
your  home  than  the  nearest  mail  box. 

You  can  SHOP  BY  MAIL  with  us  with 
the  absolute  assurance  that  you  will  always 
get  the 

BEST  OBTAINABLE  MERCHANDISE 

at  an  unusual  moderation  in  price.  Write 
us  for  samples — we  will  cheerfully  mail  them 
to  you. 


THE  STORE  OF  QUALITY  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

Another  store  at  Durham 

SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE 

ALUMNAE   NEWS 

2Sc  p6r  year 

YOU  CAN'T  AFFORD  TO  MISS  IT 


CONFIDENCE 


For  twelve  years  the  name   "Dobson-Sills" 

on  Boots  and  Slippers  has  meant  the  best 

Footwear. 
Each   season  we  create  New  Fashions  and 

today  we  have  one  of  the  best  equipped 

shoe  stores  in  the  South. 
You    will    find   here   Footwear  of   unusual 

beauty  and  tested  worth. 
Your  patronage  is  appreciated. 


DOBSON-SILLS 


SHOES 


HOSIERY  "TOO" 

GREENSBORO.  N.  C. 


Greensboro's  Largest  and  Best  Woman's  Store 

COLUMBIA  LAUNDRY  COMPANY 

WE  DO  GENUINE  FRENCH  DRY  CLEANING 

All  kinds  of  garments,  furs  and  household 

draperies  cleaned.    Prompt  and  efficient 

service  and  moderate  charges.     Parcel 

post  packages  receive  prompt 

attention. 

COLUMBIA  LAUNDRY  COMPANY 
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4:00  a.  m.  on  January  llth.  They  carried 
no  insurance.  We  are  sorry  to  learn  of  this 
misfortune. 

Kate  Finley,  '05,  attended  the  Mathe- 
matics Conference  at  the  College.  She  likes 
her  work  in  Rockingham  very  much. 

Estelle  Davis,  '06,  was  cordially  welcomed 
as  a  delegate  to  our  Mathematics  Conference. 
Flora  Thornton  Archer,  '07,  paid  a  visit 
to  the  College  this  spring  and  has  promised 
to  come  often,  as  she  now  lives  in  Greens- 
boro. 

Mary  Strudwick,  "07,  is  spending  the  win- 
ter in  Florida. 

Grace  McCubbins,  'OS- '09,  writes  from 
Wousau,  Korea:  "I  had  a  very  pleasant 
trip,  landing  in  Korea  the  second  day  of 
Septemlicr.  I  have  been  very  busy  with 
the  languugc,  which  T  have  found  very  diffi- 
cult. We  have  a  very  nice  little  hospital 
here  in  Wousau.  The  work  is  very  inter- 
esting. 

Kuth  .lolinston,  'OS- '14,  is  now  working 
with  the  Food  Administration  Grain  Corpor- 
ation, at  42  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Margaret  Cooper,  '10,  is  now  Mrs.  .T.  S. 
Cook,  of  Kvenwood,  W.  A'a.  Iler  husband 
preaches  at  tcven  places.  Evenwood  is  a 
lumber  camp  owned  by  a  man  from  Florida. 
She  writes:  "There  is  a  vast  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  here.  So  many  parents  do 
not  belong  to  the  church  and  it  is  hard  to 
get  the  interest  of  the  children.  The  people 
are  remarkably  kind.  We  hope  our  little 
boy  will  be  a  medical  missionary  and  go  to 
Africa. ' ' 

Annie  Scott,  '10,  will  receive  her  M.  D.  in 
June  from  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of 
Philadelphia.  Slie  says  in  a  recent  letter: 
"I  do  not  know  why  more  women  do  not 
study  medicine.  It  is  such  satisfactory 
work.  Please  agitate  changing  the  college 
name  and  agitate  it  with  a  vengeance.  You 
can  never  know  what  the  present  name  de- 
notes to  the  minds  outside  North  Carolina 
until  you  encounter  the  problem.  I  think 
the  College  should  bear  a  name  which  should 
connote  its  real  standing  and  function." 

Alice  Morrison  Malone,  '12,  is  now  living 
in  Columbus,  Miss.  Her  husband,  Rev.  E. 
Lucien  Malone,  became  rector  of  that  parish 
on  February  1st. 

Ada  Viele,  '11,  attended  the  Mathematics 
Conference  at  the  College.  She  writes  that 
it  was  a  great  inspiration  to  her  to  hear  Dr. 
Smith  and  to  be  at  the  College  and  meet 
with  her  old  friends. 

Annie  Gattis,  '12- '14,  is  teaching  in  An- 
drews. 

Lura  Brogden,    "13,  attended   the  Mathe- 
matics  Conference   at    the    College.     She    is 
teaching  Mathematics  in  Washington,  N.  C. 
Gertrude  Griffin,    '].•?,  is  Mrs.  Cha.rles  Eu- 
gene Norris,  of  Kiuston,  N.  C. 

Elizal>cth  Craig,  '13,  is  assisting  Mr.  For- 
ney in  our  Commercial  Department. 

Sallie  Sumner,  '13,  is  doing  first  grade 
work  at  the  Masonic  Orphanage  in  Oxford. 
She  finds  there  a  very  real  and  interesting 
opportunity  for  service. 

Bessie  Craven,  '14,  is  teaching  in  Thomas- 
ville. 

Ruth  Faison,  '14,  is  doing  excellent  work 
in  the  Gastonia  schools.  She  teaches  night 
school  three  nights  a  week. 


Pattie  Groves,  '14,  is  teaching  in  Dur- 
ham. 

Iris  Ilolt,  '14,  was  recently  married  to 
Prof.  J.  H.  McEwen,  of  Burlington. 

Eliza  Moore,  '14,  has  taken  treatment  un- 
der an  orthopedic  specialist  and  hopes  to  be 
able  to  walk  before  a  great  while.  She 
writes  that  she  is  fat  and  feels  well,  but 
cannot  walk.  Her  physician.  Dr.  W.  T.  Gra- 
ham, of  Richmond,  put  her  in  a  brace  which 
holds  her  perfectly  quiet  and  straight  from 
the  slioulders  to  the  foot.  She  was  brought 
home  on  a  stretcher  and  must  wear  the 
brace  for  fifteen  or  eighteen  months.  She 
must  remain  in  bed  until  May  or  June  and 
may  then  try  crutches.  She  is  confident 
that  the  trouble  in   her  hip  will   disappear. 

Alma  Warner,  '14- '17,  is  teaching  in 
Pikeville. 

Fannie  Starr  Mitchell,  '14,  read  an  excel- 
lent paper  before  the  Mathematics  Confer- 
ence at  the  College. 

Emma  Lessen,  '14,  is  teaching  the  seventh 
grade  in  the  Heraenway  School  in  Wilming- 
ton. She  writes:  "My  heart  is  with  the 
Normal  in  its  work  and  in  every  movement 
it  makes. ' ' 

Sallie  Boddie,  '14,  is  keeping  house  in- 
stead of  boarding  this  term.  Her  sister, 
Tcnipe  Boddie,  '16,  lives  with  her  and  both 
teach  in  Rockingham.  Friendly  patrons  pre- 
sented them  recently  vrith  a  whole  pig  for 
their  food  supply.  The  following  is  clipped 
from  the  school  paper  at  Rockingham : 

'  'Dear  Editors: 

"The  Parent-Teachers  Association  and 
other  friends  who  attended  the  cooking  dem- 
onstration February  11,  12  and  13,  would 
like  to  use  a  little  space  in  the  school  paper 
to  tell  you  our  impressions.  We  were,  with 
one  accord,  delighted  with  our  welcome  and 
the  satisfying  dishes  prepared;  above  all, 
did  the  ease  and  proficiency  of  the  many  pu- 
pils who  took  part  surprise  and  please   us. 

"From  the  eighth  grade  to  the  eleventh 
they  seemed  thoroughly  to  understand  the 
precious  art  of  cooking. 

' '  Miss  Boddie  has  made  such  a  study  of  the 
food  question  that  only  wheat  and  meat  sub- 
stitutes were  prepared  at  these  lessons.  The 
pupils  certainly  reflected  their  good  training. 
We  think  it  was  a  fine  demonstration  and 
wish  to  thank  teacher  and  pupils  for  a  profit- 
able and  pleasant  experience. 

Kate  S.  Bennett." 

Gay  Holman,  '15,  was  recently  married  to 
Mr.  Walter  Spivey,  of  Rich  Square. 

Ruth  Harris,  '15,  has  a  sister,  Mary,  in 
our  Commercial  Department. 

Gladys  Avery  Tillett,  '15,  has  been  spend- 
ing some  time  in  Charlotte,  as  Mr.  Tillett 
was  stationed  tliere  for  two  months. 

Roselle  Ditmore  Mcintosh,  '15,  is  keeping 
house  on  Eugene  Street  in  Greensboro.  She 
and  Mr.  Mcintosh  are  enlisting  in  active 
work  in  the  church  and  Sunday  school  and 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Greens- 
boro. 

Mabel  Cooper,  '15,  is  greatly  interested 
in  promoting  a  state-wide  contest  for  tlie 
basketball  championship  among  the  girls ' 
teams.     She  is  teaching  in  Wilson. 

Clara  Lee  Lassiter,  '15- '17,  lost  her  father 
in  February.  We  wish  to  extend  our  sym- 
pathy to  her  in  this  sorrow. 

Frances   Summerell,    '16,   has   accepted    a 


position  in  Analytical  Chemistry  at  the  Texas 
A.  and  M.  College,  at  College  Station,  Texas. 
She  begins  her  work  May  1st.  Dr.  Fraps 
and  his  wife,  who  was  Ellen  Saunders,  '98, 
will  welcome  another  Tar  Heel  into  their 
very  attractive  college  community. 

May  Louise  Fallon,   '16,  was  married  this 
spring  to  Mr.  Harry  Boyce,  of  Rich  Square. 
Joy    Briggs,     '16,    is    aiding    the    College 
greatly  by  her  service  in  our  Library. 

Lucy  Hatch,  '16,  has  our  sincere  sym- 
pathy in  her  loss  of  her  father. 

Cora  Caudle,  '16,  has  been  in  the  Baptist 
Women's  Missionary  Union  Training  School, 
at  334  E.  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky.,  since 
she  left  the  College.  She  has  been  helping 
Rev.  John  Little  in  his  mission  for  the  negro 
children  in  Louisville.  She  teaches  wood 
work  to  a  class  of  boys  in  the  Methodist 
mission. 

Jay  Mclver,  '16,  w-rites  from  Whiteville 
that  the  Alumnae  News  made  her  homesick 
for  the  Normal.  She  says:  "The  Red  Cross 
work  that  the  girls  have  done  is  remarkable. 
Normal  girls  always  could  do  more  work  and 
keep  up  all  of  their  studies  at  the  same  time. 
It  surely  is  a  pleasure  to  know  what  is  go- 
ing on  there  and  to  hear  of  some  of  the 
faculty  and  girls  again." 

Pauline  Williams,  '16,  is  teaching  in  Wil- 
mington. 

Annie  Spainhour,  '16,  was  married  March 
17th,  at  the  home  of  her  parents  in  Mor- 
ganton  to  Private  C.  Ernest  Walker,  of  Camp 
Sevier.  Anna  Doggett,  '16,  w-as  maid  of 
honor. 

Nannie  Lambert,  '16,  is  now  in  the  civil 
service  in  Washington,  D.  C,  working  in  the 
War  Department. 

Narva  O 'Daniel,  '16,  has  accepted  grade 
work  in  Thomasville. 

Genevieve  Moore,  '16,  comes  out  to  see  us 
quite  often  and  she  is  always  heartily  wel- 
comed by  her  many  friends. 

Ruth  Kernodle,  '17,  is  now  with  the  Rich- 
mond Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  is  greatly  pleased 
with  the  training  she  is  receiving  there. 

Irene  Templeton,  '17,  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Mathematics  Conference  at  the  College. 

Sallie  Conner,  '17,  enjoys  her  work  as 
principal  of  the  Margarettsville  School. 

Leafy  Brown,  '17,  is  teaching  in  Dallas. 
She  says  they  are  selling  Thrift  Stamps 
even  in  the  first  grade. 

Nina  Bell  Horton,  '17,  runs  over  from 
Salisbury  to  see  us  frequently,  as  she  has  a 
sister  in  College. 

Hattie  Lee  Horton,  '17,  taught  the  sixth 
grade  in  Farmville  during  the  fall.  She  is 
now  principal  of  the  high  school  there. 

Norma  Styron,  '17,  made  a  visit  to  the 
College  in  March.  She  enjoys  her  work  in 
Wilmington. 

Annie  Folger,  '17,  was  a  most  welcome 
visitor  to  the  College  recently.     - 


WOMEN  SUPERINTENDENTS 

Five  states,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Washington, 
Wyoming  and  Montana,  have  women  state 
superintendents  of  education.  Three  of  these 
states  have  had  without  interruption  women 
state  superintendents  for  twenty  years.  In 
Montana,  every  county  superintendent  is  a 
woman.  One-half  of  the  county  superintend- 
ents in  the  United  States  are  women. 


